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_ “6th mo. 3d, 1845. Since my last memo- 
Yandum was penned, I have paid a visit to my 


Bie a at Coatesville, also to my sister E. 


Selections from 


7 


Edge and family, and some other relatives in 
that neighborhood, and to my dear friends at 
Lampeter. In each of these places I felt de- 
sirous of being preserved in the fear of the 
Lord, and attentive to any little service that 
ight open in a religious way, as well as to 
ittend to my social daties. After passing 
through much exercise while in the neighbor- 
hood of Coatesville on account of an impres- 
‘sion of duty to make a visit to a person who 
e a public house, I mentioned it toa Friend 
im the station of elder, who was willing to ac- 
ompany me. An opportunity of seeing him 
eing obtained, I communicated what im- 
ressed my mind; and afterward the reward 
Sweet peace was afforded. The man and 

is family appeared to take the visit kindly. 
Vhile at Lampeter my mind became much 
drawn to a family who were entire strangers 
to me; which also occasioned much exercise. 


uth and yield to it, way opened for my 
ling to see them, and to convey what im- 
ressed my mind towards them, which ap- 
eared kindly received, and afforded the re- 
ward of that peace which the world can 
either give nor take away. At London 
Srove my mind became attracted towards an 
Tadividual, some of whose ancestors I had 
been acquainted with in younger life : but way 
ot opening for me to get to sec him, perhaps 
or want of my not being sufficiently resigned, 
partly also from a fear, lest in this day of 
settlement and many voices, I should be 
wh away with a strange voice. But He 
9 knoweth the integrity of my heart, 
yeth I desire to serve Him; and if way 
sin future for the relief of my mind, it 
ibe a mercy. If on the contrary, an omis- 
n of duty has been irretrievably made, be 
leased, O Lord, to let not Thine hand spare, 
or Thine eye pity, till all that is within me 
removed that opposes Thy blessed will, and 


ildlike simplicity, whithersoever Thou art 


t willingness experienced to follow Thee in|strive with man, 


pleased to lead: that I may know Thy rod/deeming love while they are extended, for 


and Thy staff to comfort me. Afterwards, 
when ona family visit to Friends in the neigh- 
borhood of the before-mentioned individual, 
way opened to have a religious opportunity 


most assuredly times and seasons are not at 
our command. Moreover we have an un- 
wearied enemy, who will, if possible, frustrate 
every good desire, and bring to the experience 


with him and. his family, much to the relief|of that which is written, ‘When I would do 


of my mind.” 


good, evil is present with me.’ But how en- 


When the eye is kept single to the Great |couraging is the language, ‘ Greater.is he that 
Counsellor in the heart, as well as the Great/is in you, than he thatis in the world. There- 
Controller of events, and the government of|fore I beseech thee, my dear brother, in the 
all placed upon His shoulders, how He pre-|feelings of tender love, to put not off the work 


pares the way for, and opens the door unto 
His obedient, humble, patient followers. These 
have no lack of either wisdom or strength to 
fulfil His will, which is their sanctification. 
To these, the how, the what, and the when 
are all opened, through the power of his Holy 
Spirit, to their quickened understanding. So 
that though weakness and fear may seem at 
times to bring into bondage, yet will the Lord 
of life and of glory, re-anoint for His work ; 
out of weakness make strong; renew His 
covenant-as in the case of Levi, because of the 
filial fear of His obedient children ; and enable 
again to take fresh courage, and to run the 
race set before them. Thus, well has it been 
said that He will not allow His faithful, dedi- 
cated ones very far to contravene His blessed 
will and purposes concerning them. 

Through oversight of the compiler, the fol- 
lowing letter to her brother, Lea Pusey, was 
neglected in its proper place. Though notin 
regular course of date, it is too valuable to be 
omitted, as showing the character somewhat 
of those exercises which she felt for, and con- 
veyed to others, To wit :— 

“9th mo. 22d, 1835. 

“My Dear Brother,—My feelings became 
much interested in thy best welfare the last 
time I was in thy company; which interest 
has often since revived, attended with earnest 
desires that thou might come to experience 


ut as I endeavored to know the mind of|the day’s work going on with the day,—even 


the very important work of thy soul’s salva- 
tion. Time is short, and very uncertain ; and 
to improve it, to our everlasting advantage, 
ought to be our primary concern. We may 
promise ourselves length of days, and still go 
on in the gratification of our natural inclina- 
tions. But oh! how presumptuous it is for 
poor frail man, who knoweth not that he may 
be permitted to see the light of another day, 
to conclude that at some future period he will 
become more religious. Delays are ever dan- 
gerous. We may endeavor to amuse and to 
satisfy ourselves with the fascinating things 
of this life, and time after time, and opportu- 
nity after opportunity, yet go on neglecting 
the still small voice, which is heard as in the 
cool of the day, saying, This is the way, walk 
thou in it. This blessed Monitor though long 
afforded, may yet be withdrawn. For it is 
recorded in the Scriptures of Truth, as the 


language of the Saviour, that ‘The night} 


cometh :’ and, ‘My spirit shall not always 
It is therefore very im- 


portant to us that we accept the offers of re- 


till a more convenient season; but look unto 
Him, who is touched with a feeling of our in- 
firmities, and who knows how to succor those 
who are tempted, and will, when temptations 
present, if sought unto in sincerity and faith, 
make a way for our escape. Blessed be His 
Holy Name, I think I know what I write 
from a degree of experience ; therefore feel an 
earnest solicitude for thy encouragement, that 
thou mayst trust in the Lord with all thy 
heart, and lean not to thy own understanding. 
Thus submitting to the cleansing, purifying 
operations of Divine love, even the baptism of 
the Holy Ghost and fire, which is of Him 
‘whose fan is in His hand,’ He will, if there 
is a yielding thereunto, ‘thoroughly purge his 
floor, and gather the wheat into the garner;’ 
and cause us to experience the floor of our 
hearts washed, and a willingness wrought to 
obey the dictations of the Holy Spirit: by 
which we shall know from time to time the 
armies of the aliens to be put to flight, even our 
souls’ enemies, and our faith and hope increased 
in Him, whose we are, and in whom we live, 
move, and have our being; and who has an 
undoubted right to the dedication of our whole 
hearts. I write not as one that hath attained 
unto much, but as one who is desirous of press- 
ing onward in the christian warfare; whose 
primary concern I trust it is at seasons to 
have the day’s work done in the daytime. 
That this may be thine also, my dear brother, 
is the present breathing solicitude of my 
mind. 

“ Although it has not been usual for me to 
write to thee, yet it seemed to remain with me 
to express a little of the desire I feel for thee, 
which I hope will be received in a portion of 
that love in which it has been written. 

Thy truly affectionate sister, 
HANNAH GIBBONS.” 

Her memoranda are resumed under date, 
“Tth mo. 31st. I often feel the present,” she 
writes, “to be a day of trial, yea, of much 
shaking in our Society. Be pleased, O Father 
of mercies, to continue to shake us, until that 
which is offensive to thee, may be removed ; 
that that which cannot be shaken only 
may remain, and through the power of 
Thy love grow brighter and brighter; that 
so the ever blessed Truth may shine more 
conspicuously among us as a people, even 
as in ancient purity. Thou knowest, O Lord, 
the breathing of my spirit is often unto 
Thee, in desire to be preserved from the mix- 
ture of self in every performance professedly 
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for the promotion of Thy righteous cause, | 
that the enemy of my soul’s peace may not 
be suffered, through any of his wily insinua- 
tions, to draw my mind away from Thy pre- 
cious light and truth! Wilt thou be pleased 
to increase my spiritual vision ; give me to see 
with an eye of faith, unto holy certainty, the 
things that belong to Thy honor and my 
peace, vouchsafing to me strength to perform 
them ; suffer me not to go before the pointings 
of Thy blessed finger, I pray Thee, neither to 
lag behind, that so I may be preserved from 
becoming a castaway. 

“8th mo. 17th. I left home to attend our 
Quarterly Meeting at Concord. In it my, 
dear friend and relative Sarah Emlen, gave a 
satisfactory account of her recent visit to 
England and Ireland, which, with her safe 
return, is cause of gratitude to the Author of 
all oursure mercies. She was enabled to per- 
form the service under considerable bodily 
infirmity, and now having returned relieved 
and peaceful, is cause for other humble travel- 
lers to thank God and take courage. 

« My mind was exercised before I left home 


on account of a poor young man in West 
Chester prison, under sentence of death for 
the commission of murder. The exercise so 
increased that I was induced to mention it to 
the elders of our meeting; who not discourag- 
ing me, and feeling an impression of mind to 
communicate it to my friends Nathan Sharp- 
less and Sarah Emlen, I found the latter was 
under a similar exercise. This was very cor- 
dial to my poor mind; and confirming also 
was the willingness of the former to accom- 
pany us. The necessary arrangements being 
made, on the 21st of the month, in company 
with Abram Gibbons and Martha Jeffries, we 
visited the poor convict. Our feelings were 
sorrowful; yet we were a little comforted in 
seeing the poor youth brought somewhat into 
a state of contrition. May the Lord Almighty 
grant him the gift of true repentance. The 


THE FRIEND. 


tions. 
two falls of stone which he witnessed. 
“While we stood pondering here, a deep 
and confused roar attracted our attention. 
From a point near the summit of the Weiss- 
horn, a rock had been discharged ; it plunged 
down a dry couloir, raising a cloud of dust at 
each bump against the mountain. A hundred 
similar ones were immediately in motion, 
while the spaces between the larger masses 
were filled by an innumerable flight of smaller 


One of these tourists thus describes 


rection. ‘Schnell!’ shouted the man behin 
me, and there is a ring in the word, whe 
sharply uttered in the Alps, that almost lift 
a man off his feet. I sprang forward, bu 
urged by a sterner impulse, the man behin 
sprang right on to me. We cleared the fur 
row exactly as the first stone flew by, an 
once in safety we could calmly admire th 
wild energy with which the rattling boul 
sped along. 

“Our way now lay up the coaloir ; the sno 


stones. Bach of them shakes its quantum of|was steep but knobbly, and hence but few 


dust in the air, until finally the avalanche is 
enveloped in a vast cloud. Black masses of 
rock emerged here and there from the cloud, 
and sped through the air like flying fiends. 
Their motion was not one of translation 
merely, but they whizzed and vibrated in 
their flight as if urged by wings. The clang 
of echoes resounded from side to side, from 
the Schallenberg to the Weisshorn and back, 
until finally the whole troop came to rest, 
after many a deep-sounding thud in the snow, 
at the bottom of the mountain. This stone 
avalanche was one of the most extraordinary 
things I had ever witnessed, and in connec- 
tion with it, 1 would draw the attention of 
future climbers to the danger which would 
infallibly beset any attempt to ascend the 
Weisshorn from this side, except by one of 
its arétes. At any moment the mountain side 
may be raked by a fire as deadly as that of 
cannon.” 

The adventure which follows was experi- 
enced while endeavoring to cross the Weiss- 
thor. 

“The ancient moraines of the Macugnaga 
glacier rank among the finest that I have ever 
seen ; long, high ridges tapering from base to 
edge, hoary with age, but beautified by the 
shrubs and blossoms of to-day. We crossed 
the ice and them. At the foot of the old 
Weissthor lay couched a small glacier, which 
had landed a multitude of boulders on the 


foregoing act of dedication hath been crowned/|slope below it; and amid these we were soon 
with sweet peace. threading our way. We crossed the little 
“On the evening of the same day, feeling a| glacier which at one place strove to be. dis- 
lively intimation to step in and see an old/agreeable, and here I learned from the deport- 
man who was in bodily affliction, having a|ment of his axe the kind of work to which 
wife and son living with him, who all appear|my porter had been previously accustomed. 
to be thoughtful people, I yielded to it. My|The head of the implement quitted its handle 
feelings were comfortable in sitting with them,| before half-a-dozen strokes had sounded on 
and the language arose, ‘As the mountains|the ice. We reached the rocks to the right 
are round about Jerusalem, so the Lord is|of our couloir and climbed them for some dis- 
round about his people, even henceforth and|tance. The ice, in fact, at the base of the 
forever. It felt to me that the Good Hand|couloir was cut by profound fissures, which 
was round about them, though strangers to|extended quite across, and rendered a direct 
me. They appeared grateful for the visit, and] advance up the gully impossible. At a pro- 
I was thankful in having performed it. After|per place we dropped down upon the snow. 
which I was favored to retire to rest with a| Close along the rocks it was scarred by a fur- 
portion of that peace the world can neither|row six or eight feet deep, and about twelve 
give nor take away.” in width, ovidently the track of avalanches, 
(To be continued.) or of rocks let loose from the heights. Into 

this we descended. The bottom of the chan- 
nel was firm and roughened by the stones 
which found a lodgment there. I thought 
that we had here a suitable roadway up the 


———— +o 


For “The Friend.” 
Stone Avalanches. 


The high projecting peaks of mountains, 
exposed to the action of the weather and to 
the crumbling effect of frost, are gradually 
disintegrated, and the fragments are tumbled 
down the precipitous slopes into the vallies 
beneath. ‘Travellers among the Alps speak 
of the great quantities of such rocks and stones 
which fall on to the glaciers, and are gradually 
carried forward by them, forming large mo- 
raines, which is the name given to the accu- 
mulations of such material at their termina- 


couloir, but I had not time to convert the 
thought into a suggestion, before a crash oc- 
curred in the upper regions. I looked aloft, 
and right over the snow-brow which here 
closed the view, I perceived a large brown 
boulder in the air, while a roar of unseen 
stones showed that the visible projectile was 
merely the first shot of a general cannonade. 
They appeared,—pouring straight down upon 
us,—the sides of the couloir preventing them 
from squandering their force in any other di- 


steps were required to give the boots a hold. 
We crossed and recrossed obliquely, like a 
laden horse drawing up hill. At times we 
paused and examined the heights; our couloir 
ended in the snow-fields above, but near the 
summit it suddenly rose in a high ice-wall. 
If we persisted in the couloir, this barrier 
would have to be surmounted, and the possi- 
bility of scaling it was very questionable. Our 
attention was therefore turned to the rocks at 
our right, and the thought of assailing them 
was several times mooted and discussed. 
They at length seduced us, and we resolved 
to abandon the couloir. To reach the rocks, 
however, we had to recross the avalanche 
channel, which was here very deep. Benen 
hewed a gap at the top of its flanking wall, 
and stooping over, scooped steps out of the 
vertical face of indurated snow. He then 
made a deep hole in which he anchored his 
left arm, let himself thus partly down, and 
with his right pushed the steps to the bottom. 
While this was going on, small stones were 
continually flying down the gully. Benen 
reached the floor and I followed. Our com- 
panion was still clinging to the snow wall, 
when a horrible clatter was heard overhead. 
It was another stone avalanche, which there 
was hardly a hope of escaping. Happily a 
rock was here firmly stuck in the bed of the 
gully, and I chanced to be beside it when the 
first huge missile appeared. This was the 
delinquent which had set the others loose. I 
was directly in the line of fire, but dacking 
behind the boulder I let the projectile shoot 
over my head. Behind it came a shoal o 
smaller fry, each of them, however, quite com- 
petent to crack a human life. Benen shoute 
‘quick!’ and never before had I seen his ax 
so promptly wielded. You must remembe 
that while this cannonade was being executed 
we hung upon a slope of snow which had bee 
pressed and polished to ice by the descendin 
stones; and so steep that a single slip woul 
have converted us into an avalanche also 
Without steps of some kind we dared not se 
foot on the slope, and these had to be cu 
while the stone shower was in the act of fall. 
ing on us. Mere scratches in the ice, how 
ever, were all the axe could accomplish, an 
on these we steadied ourselves with the ener 
of desperate men. Benen was first, and I fo 
lowed him, while the stones flew thick besid 
and between us. Once an ugly lump mad 
right at me; I might perhaps have dodged i 
but Benen saw it coming, turned, caught i 
on the handle of his axe as a cricketer catche 
a ball, and thus deflected it from me. Th 
labor of his axe was here for a time divide 
between the projectiles and the ice, while | 
every pause in the volley, ‘he cut a step an 
sprang forward.’ Had the peril been less, i 
would have been amusing to see our contor 
tions as we fenced with our swarming foe 
A final jump landed us on an embankmen 
out of the direct line of fire which raked th: 
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wully, and we thus escaped a danger new in|drainage, prevails over the perennial grasses I served the seed for planting, since the begin- 


shis form, and extremely exciling to us all.” |natural to the soil, but the remedy is self-; 


For “The Friend.” 
“He that Believeth.” 


After visiting many different classes of per- 
sons recently, in different and distant places, 
as miners in coal regions, iron-mongers, fac- 
tory operatives, fishermen, seamen, and visit- 
ors in summer resorts, I have come to the 
conclusion that there are a great many good 
ipeople in our daily paths, who, and whose chil- 
‘dren claim our fostering care. Yet this need 
mot lull us into apathy over the fact, that 
anti-christ, in countless tempting presenta- 
‘tions, is all through society, seeking to deceive, 
and to draw away from the holy preserving 
fear of the Lord. 


“Truth is not local; God alike pervades 
The world of traffic and the shades ; 
And may be feared, amid the busiest scenes, 
Or scorned where business never intervenes.” 
Men with sooty brows and lusty arms, in 
‘the hum and clatter of woollen mills, are often 
‘preachers of righteousness. Women bent at 
‘the loom, toiling to feed hungry children, are 
“teachers of good things.” Boys and girls 
‘busy from early morn to sunset, in their 
monotonous tasks, sometimes utter experi- 
‘ences, in language deep and eloquent, that 
shames the long labored speech of “set and 
stated” ministers. “Illiterate fishermen,” and 
fishermen’s wives and daughters, freckled and 
‘sear with alternate exposure to the bleak 
«storms and burning sunshine, incident to their 
lowly lot, have been taught to gather souls 
(and even churches) to the throng of wit- 
nesses for the Truth. 
There are “the poor and the despised of 
all,” in every rank of life, who find “ that pearl 
which rich men cannot buy, which learning 
_is too proud to gather up;” they “ often find” 
“it “ unsought;” because the open door of their 
hearts admits the Heavenly Visitor on his first 
coming. 
- The incident which suggested the heading 
of this article came under notice to-day, in 
the last visit of this kind in these parts. 
“He that believeth on the Son of God hath 
the witness in himself,” said a journeyman, 
looking seriously; and added a few words 
vith emphasis, that spoke a soul “baptized in 
the fountain of eternal Truth.” How ready 
are such to receive the witness. “If we re- 
ceive the witness of men, the witness of God 
is greater. “He that hath the Son hath life ; 
and he that bath not the Son of God hath not 
life.” WK 
Germantown, 8th mo. 23d, 1870. 
? For ‘The Friend.” 
f Alaska. 


ty (Continued from page 12.) 
~ The Aleutian District—This comprises the 


evident. In some places the soil is composed 
of decayed volcanic products such as ash and 
pumice; this is much of it rich and produc- 
tive. 

The climate of the district is moist and 
warm. The snow line, according to Chamisse, 


is 3,510 feet above the sea. The greatest cold 


recorded (on the island of Unalashka) by 
Father Veniaminoff was zero of Fahrenheit. 
The highest point reached by the mercury 
during his long residence was 77°. * * * 

The greatest number of clear and pleasant 
days occur in January, February, and June, 
and usually follow a northerly wind. The 
barometer ranges from 27.415 to 29.437 inches, 
and on the whole is highest in December and 
lowest in July, rising with a north and falling 
with a south wind.” 

[The author makes a comparison between 


this portion of Alaska, and the Highlands of; 


Scotland and the adjacent islands, with which 
it corresponds well in regard to temperature, 
humidity and climate generally. Yet as is 
well known, human industry, skilfully direct- 
ed, draws from this small region no mean re- 
turn in agricultural produce. In 1855 there 
were kept in the highlands and islands 1,973,- 
028 sheep, 131,318 horned cattle, and 22,930 
horses, beside swine and other animals. The 
product of oats in 1854 was 2,993,733 bushels, 
of barley 483,193, of rye 308,059, of turnips 
§51,231.] 

“The native inhabitants of the Aleutian 
District are faithful and docile, but indolent 
and improvident. They make good sailors 
but poor farmers ; and their attempts at farm- 
ing have been principally under the direction 
of Russian masters. 

There is no timber of any kind larger than 
a shrub, on these islands, but there is no 
prima facie reason why some trees, if properly 
planted and drained, should not flourish. A 
ew spruce were transplanted from Sitka to 
Unalashka in 1805; most of them lived, but 
were not cared for, and the situation was un- 
favorable, so that they did not thrive. 

The grasses in this climate, warmer than 
that of the Yukon Territory, and drier than 
the Sitkan District, attain an unwonted luxu- 
riance. For example Unalashka in the vicinity 
of Captain’s Harbor, abounds in grasses, with 
a climate better adapted for haying than the 
coast of Oregon. The cattle are remarkably 
fat and the beef very tender and delicate, 
rarely surpassed by any well-fed stock. Milk 
was abundant. The good and available arable 
land lies chiefly near the coast, formed by the 
meeting and mingling of the detritus from 
mountain and valley with the sea sand, which 
forms a rich and genial soil, well suited for 
garden and root-crop culture. Where grain- 
like grasses grow and mature well, it seems 


Aleutian Islands and part of the peninsula of| fair to infer that oats and barley would thrive, 


Aliaska. From the presence of trees, the 
island of Kadiak and those adjacent to it, be- 
long rather to the Sitkan District. These 


provided they were fall sown, like the native 
grasses. ‘This is verified by reference to the 
collections. Several of these grasses had al- 


islands contain many high mountains, part of|ready (September) matured and cast their 


them volcanic, and some still evincing activity 
by smoking or emitting steam. Between 
_ them and the sea are rolling and moderately 
inclined hills and meadows. The’soil is much 
of it rich, consisting of vegetable mould and 
ark colored clay, with here and there light 
careous loam formed of decomposed rocks, 
rich in tertiary fossils. In many places the 
owth of sphagnum indicating insufficient 


seed before we arrived, showing sufficient 
length of season. Indeed no grain will yield 
more than half a crop of poor quality on the 
Pacific slope when spring sown. 

The Russians affirm, with confirmation by 
later visitors, that potatoes are cultivated in 
almost every Aleutian village, and Veniamin- 
off states that (up to 1837) at the village in 
False Pass they have raised them, and pre- 


ning of the century, without interruption; 


‘the inhabitants of this village by so doing, 


having escaped the effects of several severe 
famines which visited their less provident and 
industrious neighbors. 

The productions of all the islands to the 
westward resemble those of Unalashka. In 
September, says Dr. Kellogg, the turnips here 
were large and of excellent quality; carrots, 
parsnips, and cabbages lacked careful atten- 
tion, but were good. Wild parsnips are abun- 
dant and edible through all these islands. At 
the height of 2450 feet above the level of the 
sea, according to Chamisso, most vegetation 
ceases. From the reports of Dr. Kellogg and 
others there appears to be no doubt that 
cattle may be advantageously kept in the 
Aleutian District, provided competent farmers 
will take the matter in hand. The winter 
climate is as mild as that of the Highlands of 
Scotland, or the Orkneys, where stock has 
been successfully kept from time immemorial. 

Indeed, even in Iceland, where the tempera- 
ture in winter sometimes gets as low as thirty- 
five below zero, we learn from Sir George 
Mackenzie that four-fifths of their entire popu- 
lation of 70,000, derive their maintenance 
from agriculture. Grain does not mature, 


but the grass-lands (with their fisheries) are 


their greatest wealth, as they pasture their 
flocks of sheep and cattle, which form their 
chief means Of subsistence and most impor- 
tant articles of commerce. The number of 
sheep in Iceland is estimated at 600,000; there 
are about 25,000 cattle and 30,000 horses. 
The export of wool in 1864 was 2,229,504 
pounds, beside the amount consumed in the 
country. After this in the Aleutian District, 
where the cold is never greater than zero, we 
may look for results at least as favorable. * * 

The Sitkan District—This district extends 
from the southern boundary, including the 
mainland and islands, to the peninsula of 
Aliaska, and also Kadiak and the adjacent 
islands. 

The surface of this part of the territory is 
rugged and mountainous in the extreme. The 
northern part alone furnishes any appreciable 
amount of arable land, level and suitable for 
cultivation. Smail patches occur in the south- 
ern part here and there, where small farms 
might be located ; but as arule the mountains 
descend precipitously into the sea with their 
flanks covered with dense and almost impene- 
trable forests. These rise to an altitude of 
about fifteen hundred feet above the sea. 
Here and there a white streak shows where 
an avalanche has cut its way from the moun- 
tain top through the forest, to the water side, 
and occasionally the shining front of a glacier 
occupies some deep ravine, contrasting curi- 
ously with the dense foliuge on either side. 

The canals and channels of the Alexander 
Archipelago form the highways of the coun- 
try, and so intricate and tortuous are they, 
that they afford access to almost every part 
of it without the necessity for setting foot on 
shore. 

The soil is principally vegetable mould with 
substrata of granite or dark-colored clay. The 
soil of Cook’s Inlet and Kadiak is of a similar 
character ; but from an admixture of volcanic 
sand thrown up by the waves, and abundant 
sandstone strata, it is lighter, drier, and better 
adapted for cultivation. 


The climate of the southern portion of the 
district is very mild, but intolerably rainy. 
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The annual rain fall at Sitka varies from sixty 
to ninety-five inches (which is however about 
the same as the mouth of the Columbia) and 
the annual number of more or less rainy days 
varies from one hundred and ninety to two 
hundred and eighty-five. In Unalashka, the 
annual number of rainy days is about one 
hundred and fifty, and the annual fall of rain 
and melted snow is nearly forty inches. This 
last estimate is probably not too low for the 
island of Kadiak and the eastern part of 
Cook’s Inlet. 


(To be continued.) 


For “ The Friend.” 
Faith in the Gift of God, an invisible and Spiritual 
Thing, 

There is perbaps no way in which Satan 
more readily deceives those who at all listen 
to his suggestions, being off the watch, than 
upon the subject of religion. Knowing that 
nothing is more wholly antagonistic to his 
rule and reign in the hearts of men and in the 
kingdoms of the earth, than the growth and 
establishment of true vital christianity ; it is 
against this he plants his most determined 
hostility and resistance. In order the more 
effectually to beguile and decoy those who 
give any place to his sophistry, he gets up his 
resemblances, his signs and countersigns, so 
as, in the language of Scripture, to “deceive 
(if it were possible) the very elect.” But the 
“ foundation of God standeth sure ;” and here, 
in child-like trust, and in humble reliance upon 
His unfailing mercy towards the penitent, 
the lowly and contrite, is the christian’s only 
safe refuge and sure resting place. To these 
still, “Sharon (the place of beauty and fruit- 
fulness) shall be a fold of flocks, and the valley 
of Achor (the door of hope) a place for the 
herds to lie down in, for my people that have 
sought me.” 

We believe that which the great transformer 
has gotten up now, with which to deceive and 
to mislead, is, an outward and literal faith in 
the Redeemer, instead of that which isinward, 
vital, and heart-changing ; and which calls for 
the costly sacrifices of humility and obedience 
to the grace of the Lord Jesus: calls for all, 
body, soul, and spirit, to be given up unto 
Him who died for us, and rose again. But Ob! 
may none be guilty of presumptuous sins; as- 
suming that they have attained to a stature 
in the Truth, when they have not! Oh! may 
none slide insensibly into the religion of the 
day : a religion which is at ease in the gratifi- 
cations of the things of this life, and which 
pleads for that it loves, and which it tries, 
though vainly, to reconcile with the requisi- 
tions of the cross of Christ Jesus. May we 
ever bear in mind that the candlesticks under 
the law—a less perfect dispensation—were to 
be of beaten gold: implying that: the pre- 
paration and cleansing were to be thorough. 
Again, it is declared, that “ gold is tried in the 
fire, and acceptable men in the furnace of ad- 
versity.” May there be that patient learning 


THE FRIEND. 


but now mine eye seeth Thee. Wherefore,’|servation of this transit furnishes the most 


he continues, “J abhor myself and repent in 
dust and ashes.” 

The following, perhaps not irrelevant to 
the subject in hand, taken from an address to 
the Society of Friends in 1840, will conclude 
these remarks. 

“Dear Friends, suffer the word of exhorta- 
tion, upon a point wherein it seems to me you 
are in some danger; which is that of mixing 
up the pure, distinct, interior principle of faith 
in the gift of God, as an invisible and spiritual 
thing, only to be known, apprehended, be- 
lieved in, felt and obeyed, by the inward 
senses of the new-born creature—I say, it is 
to be feared, that you occasionally mix and 
confound this precious, living thing, with the 
notional, historical knowledge, which is to be 
picked up from the letter that describes it. 
Ifsuch be the case, you can never hope, whilst 
it continues, to meet with full acceptance at 
your Master’s hands. He will have no clip- 
ping and paring down of his message. No 
trimming to suit the religious taste of the 
times. Remember that it was the marked 
distinction of the mystery from the history, 


essential elements of astronomical knowledge 
Venus, as viewed by the inhabitants of the 
earth, is the most beautiful and interesting 
of the planetary stars. Being the second 
planet from the sun, and the most conspicu- 
ous of the two inferior planets having their 
orbits within the orbit of the earth, and ap- 
proaching the earth at the time of her ul . 
rior conjunction within twenty-six million 
miles, she ever has seemed a friendly lami- 
nary to the lovers and observers of celestial 
scenery. ; . 
Her maximum brilliancy has been esti~ 
mated to equal the light of twenty fixed stars. 
Her most beautiful appearance is presented 
to the equatorial regions, at the period of her 
greatest. elongation, when she is seen high 
above the horizon, shining with a pure, steady 
light, like a twilight sun. She is so brilliang 
at certain periods as to be visible at noonday. 
and her light is so intense in the evenings of 
her greatest splendor as to cast a shadow 
upon the earth. ae 
The body of the planet has been seen by 
astronomers through her luminous atmos- 


and the vast difference between the birth of|phere; ‘and her atmosphere itself has been! 
Christ in the heart, to mere words and doc-|observed like a pale, penumbral halo of light 


trines about it, which formed the whole of|during her transits. 


the christianity preached by the primitive 
Friends; as, in point of fact, it forms the whole 
truth of the matter; just as the living man, 
and not his picture, forms the reality of his 
existence. 

“You must not suffer yourselves to be de- 
luded with an idea that you are living in bet- 
ter times, as to religion, than your forefathers ; 
and that the apostasy of which they spoke so 
frequently, and so forcibly, exists no longer ; 
for assuredly, it exists in far greater strength 
of life than ever. In their times it was not 
the fashion to be religious; knowledge was 
more circumscribed; whilst the want of tolera- 
tion in those who were at the helm of affairs, 
subjecting conscientious persons to the fiery 
ordeal of severe persecution, dissent to the au- 
thorized and national mode of worship, was 
then generally the result of deep conviction. 
But it is not so now. ‘Many run to and fro, 
and knowledge is increased ;’ but with respect 
to thatreligion which your ancestors preached 
and lived, and by the strength of which they 
were more than conquerors over all their foes 
both inward and outward—where is it to be 
found? With most other religious professors 
beside yourselves, it has always been, as truth 
commonly is, a despised and rejected thing. 
So clearly does all experience confirm thedis- 
affection of mankind for truth, that we might 
well doubt the value of those religious prin- 
ciples, that met with no opposers. 

Take heed then, dear friends, that you slide 
not insensibly into the religion of the day. 
Beware of outwardness in your ministrations. 
All the world are now worshipping in the out- 
ward court; but your profession calls upon 
you to measure the temple of God, and the 


in the school of self-reduction and the cross of|altar, and them that worship within.” 


Christ ; that tarriance in the stripping furnace 
or chamber; and that repentance unto life, 
which prepare the way of the Lord, and make 
His paths straight. That thus we may be 
brought—all of merey—to the footstool of the 
Saviour ; and to such an experimental, though 
humiliating knowledge of Christ, the wisdom 
of God and the power of God, as to say with 


Jeremiah Horrox. 


The recent announcement of Queen Victo- 
ria to her Parliament, that arrangements had 


Transits of Venus across the sun’s disk 
occur alternately at intervals of eight, one 
hundred five and a half, and one hundred 
twenty-one and a half years. The last transi 
but one took place in 1761, after an interval 
of one hundred twenty-one and a half years; 
the last transit took place in 1769, after an 
interval of eight years; and the next transi 
will take place in 1874 (December 8), after an 
interval of one hundred five and a half years 
The transit of 1874 will not be visible in this 
country. 

As the observation of the transit of Venus 
enables us to ascertain the sun’s horizonta’ 
parallax—an element of knowledge of the 
greatest importance, since by it we deter 
mine, as accurately as we are able, the dis- 
tance of the sun from the earth, and the dis- 
tances of the planets from each other—the 
transit of 1874 will awaken a general interest 
in the following transit, which will take place 
in 1882, and which will be visible in the mos 
enlightened parts of the world. No one whe 
observes the event in 1882 will ever see the 
transit of Venus again. 

This event, which farnishes the basis fo 
the most wonderful problems ever mastered 
by the human mind, was first correctly calcu 
lated, and first observed, by a young enthu 
siast of science named Jeremiah Horrox. 

He was born at Toxteth, near Liverpool 
England, about the year 1620. He was a 
dreamy, poetical youth, admired and beloved 
for bis amiable disposition and for the recti 
tude of his intentions. He loved the night 
and the sublimities of its celestial scenery 
and, while others were idling or sleeping, it 
was his delight—a delight amounting at times 
to rapture —to follow the stars in their 
courses, and to roam in fancy among the 
golden zones on high. 

Ere he reached the age of eighteen he had 
mastered the most profound reasonings and 


been made for the scientific observation of|calculations of the German and the Danish 


the transit of the planet Venus across the 
sun’s disk, in 1874, calls the attention of 


lovers of science to a very rare and important 


astronomers. 
When Kepler prepared his “ Rudolphine 
Tables,” he discovered that the planets Mer 


the Patriarch near the close of his life, “I astronomical event. No person living ever|/cury and Venus must sometimes pass over 
have heard of Thee, by the hearing of the ear;'saw Venus crossing the sun, and yet the ob-! the disk of the sun; and he predicted a tran 
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of Venus in the year 1631, and published 
1e prediction in a tract entitled ‘““ Admonito 
Astronomos” (Leipsic, 1629.) Kepler died 
fore the date of the predicted transit. Gas- 
ndi looked for the event in Paris; but the 
rediction was not fulfilled. 
~When Horrox began the study of astrono- 
ay, he used the tables of Lansbergius. These 
ables indicated a transit of the planet Venus 
1 1639. But the tables of Lansbergius were 
mperfect, and the young astronomer pro- 
ured the Rudolphine, and applied himself to 
close examination of the tables. In the 
veary hours that his companions devoted to 
ecreation and repose, he studied and ciphered 
til he had recalculated the problems of| 
Cepler, and demonstrated that the transit 
wedicted for 1631 would take place on the 
‘4th of November (old style), 1639. 
From the age of thirteen Horrox gazed 
ipon the evening-star, dreaming that the day 
vould come when he, perhaps first among all 


|feared has come upon the nations. 


imenced will, beyond doubt, prove to be one) 


\human life and property, will fill myriads of 


Peace. | 

Address from the Committees of the London and 
American Peace Societies to the Friends of 
Peace. a 
Dear Friends: That which we have long 
The sys- 
tem of armed peace which the governments | 
of Europe have insisted on maintaining has 
issued, as such a system could not fail, sooner | 
or later, to do, in open war between the two 
powers which had most distinguished them- 
selves by the excess of their warlike prepar- 
ations. The conflict which has now com- 


of the most awful in the history of the world. } 
It will involve an incalculable destruction of 


hitherto happy homes with horror and an- 
guish, will derange those beneficent ties of 
commerce by which mankind are bound to 
each other, will arrest the progress of liberty 
and civilization, will envenom men’s spirits 


he inhabitants that ever peopled the earth, 
vould see that planet making her way across 
he disk of the sun. 

The slow-paced years of his boyhood roll 
m. The expected autumn comes, with its 
ading pomps and dropping leaves. The No- 
rember day that he has long seen in his 
lreams brightens the earth, and fin 
watching. 

It is the Sabbath—the last of the fall. 
stands in -a darkened room, beside an open 
sheet of paper, on which lies the sun’s image. 
At the very hour that he expects the disclo- 
sure, the church bells ring. Shall he wait for 
the planet to write its message, or shall he go 
with the worshippers? The question agitates 
his soul. He thinks of the consequence of 
losing the sight for which he has waited for 
30 many anxious years. He réasons that the 
worship of the Creator ought not to be ne- 
glected, even to witness the sublimest works 
that the Creator has made. Jeremiah Horrox 
did what few men that the world ever saw 
would have done; he left the room, and re- 
paired to the sanctuary. 
_ It was a cloudy day. 


by evil passions, and will make the very name 


of Christianity—the religion of mercy and 
brotherly love—for the time a mockery in the 
earth. 

But while overwhelmed with sorrow at this 
terrible event, we at least can look upon it 
with a conscience free from remorse. 


peoples the duty of using 
peace in adopting means w 


great crime against humanity, and, undazzled 
by the glare of victory which may attend one 
side or the other, turn upon it steadily the 
light of sober reason and christian morality. 
We must guard ourselves and use whatever 
influence we possess in guarding others, 
against the contagion of the war spirit which 
is apt to spread even to those who are only 
spectators of the conflict. We must do all 
that lies in our power to prevent the area of the~ 
war being enlarged, and especially we must 
strenuously resist all attempts to involve our 
own country in this dreadful imbroglio. We 
must watch every opening for the restoration 
of peace, 80 as to encourage our own and 
other neutral governments to offer their me- 
diation at the earliest possible opportunity 
with a view to bring the wartoanend. And 
above all we must stand prepared, whenever 
this deplorable conflict is closed, to invoke 
the public opinion of all Christendom in favor 
of such measures being taken as will for the 
future, place the peace of the world beyond 
the reach of the personal ambition of indi- 
viduals, or the capricious impulses of popular 
passion. And may we not hope that the horror 
and indignation which this war cannot fail 
ultimately to inspire, will convince all men of 


For|the supreme folly and wickedness of referring 
ds him|many years we have not ceased, to the extent |the disputes of nations to the blind and bru- 
of our abilities and opportunities, in our en-|tal arbitrament of the sword 
He|deavors to impress upon governments and|so stern a demand among the millions of the 
the lucid intervals of oppressed populations of Europe as can no 
hich would give |longer be resisted, for those measures of dis- 


will awaken 


some guarantee to the nations against so dire /armament and arbitration for which we have 


a calami 
them. 


our voice, on the contrary, has been one of 
constant deprecation and warning, on the 
ground that there was no security for peace 
while Europe was incessantly preparing for 
war, and while the nations were content to 
leave the continuance of peace at the mercy 
of the excited passions and hazardous acci- 
dents of the moment. Therefore it is that we 


When he returned, |have been strenuously contending, first, for a 


the clouds had broken, and the luminous sky|mutual and simultaneous reduction of those 


shone above him. He went to the darkened 
room. There, on that white sheet of paper, 
lay the sun’s image, and on the sun’s image 
appeared the planet Venus, disclosing the se- 
erets of the far abysm of space, like the touch 
of the very finger of the Invisible. 
_ Horrox made the following apology to men 
of science for suspending his observations :— 
“T observed it [the reflection of the sun’s 
image] from sunrise to nine o’clock ; again, a 
little before ten; and, lastly, at noon, and 
from one to two o’clock—the rest of the day 
being devoted to higher duties, which might 
not be neglected for these pastimes.” 
_ He died January 3, 1641, shortly after writ- 
ing an account of his important discovery. 
He had just put his last hand to his treatise 
when he himself was called to take his flight 
above the luminous worlds.—Appleton’s Jour. 


London Women’s Yearly Meeting, 1805.— 
Perhaps there has rarely been a time when 
more solicitude has been manifested for the 
help and preservation of our youth; that they 
may believe in Jesus, and bow to his cross, in 
the subjection of their own will, and in a life 

f self-denial; contrary to the false liberty 
which seeks to lay waste all christian discip- 
ine.— Mary Capper. 


enormous armaments, which, kept up pro- 
fessedly in the interests of peace, are the most 
dangerous incentives to war; and, secondly, 
for the establishment of a court of arbitra- 
tion, or some form of international jurisdic- 
tion, by which the differences of nations could 
be referred to the decision of reason and 
justice, instead of prejudice and passion. If 
there be any who doubt the efficacy of these 
means, will they suggest some means more 
efficacious, or are we to abandon mankind in 
despair to the eternal rule of barbarism and 
brute force! 

What now, dear friends, remains for us to 
do? Unhappily, in those countries, which 
are the actual seat of war, the voice of jus- 
tice, reason, and religion is stifled, for that is 
the only condition on which war can be pros- 
ecuted. Our excellent fellow-laborers in the 
cause of peace on the Continent have not 
been wanting to their principles and convic- 
tions at this awful crisis. Consistently and 
courageously, even on the very arena of war- 
like agitation, have they, in every way that 
was open to them, uttered bold and eloquent 
protests against the war. But while it may 
be difficult for them to persevere in that 
course—for war is the most oppressive of ty- 
rants—we must continue to denounce this 


ty as that which has now overtaken |been so long contending, and which seem the 
Far from having proclaimed, as we|only means of escape from the vicious circle 
are sometimes mistakenly accused of doing,|in which the nations have been so long re- 
an approaching millennium of universal peace, | volving? 


JosrpH Pxrase, President, 
Henry Ricuarp, Secretary, 
London Peace Society. 
Howarp Matcom, Pres’t, 
Amasa Lorp, Secretary, 


Sept., 1870. American Peace Society. 


For “The Friend.” 
Selections and Sentiments. 


God is light and life, and unchangeable. 
And man must be changed from darkness and 
death before he can be reconciled to God. And 
nothing can produce this change, but the 
spirit and power of Christ ; or the grace and 
truth which comes by him. 

The gospel is a ministration in substance of 
all that was shadowed out under the law. 

The inward and true Jew, has the law writ- 
ten on the heart; and is to read and meditate 
on it there, as the outward Jew. was to read 
and meditate on the outward law. The law 
is letter, but gospel is spirit and power. 

A minister of the gospel is not a minister 
of words, or of the letter, but of the power. 

A man may be a minister of the letter with- 
out the spirit, but he cannot be a minister of 
the gospel without the spirit. 

It is better to feel Christ’s life, spirit and 
power in our own hearts, than to be disputing 
with others about them. 

The main thing in religion is not to be found 
acting and doing, but to be found doing aright, 
and from the true teachings and right spirit. 

The inward seed, if the earthly part in the 
heart is prepared for it, grows and brings 
forth fruit inwardly, as truly as any outward 
seed does outwardly. But it requires an in- 
ward care and cultivation in order to keep 
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other seeds from choking it, and rendering it 
unfruitfal. 

In the seed of the serpent, the serpent’s 
image and nature is put on; but in the seed 
of Christ, the image of God and of Christ is 
again put on. 

When we resist the devil in our own strength, 
he still overcomes. 

Christ is to be known inwardly, by the rey- 
elation of the Father; the same as he was 
outwardly to Simon Peter. (Matt. xvi. 16, 17.) 

Behold I stand at the door and knock. 
(Rev. iii. 20.) Christ, if heard, opened unto 
and received, will first destroy the devil’s 
kingdom, and then set up his own in the 
heart. 

The preaching of the apostles and early 
Friends, was to turn from the darkness witb- 
in, to the light within; from the power of 
Satan within, to the power of God within. 

It is not acknowledging the outward name 
of Christ that saves; but it is the inward life 
and power. 

The enemy will let the soul alone in all its 
notional faith concerning Christ; his suffer- 
ings, resurrection, &c., but fights desperately 
against the true faith and power of the gos- 

el. 
= The scribes and Pharisees had a knowledge 
that Messiah was to come, because they read 
so in the letter of the Scriptures. But did 
that knowledge save them? The professors 
of this age have a knowledge that Christ has 
come, because they read so in the writings of 
the evangelists and apostles ; but how few in- 
wardly and savingly believe the report, and 
to whom is the arm or power of the Lord re- 
vealed ? 

We need not expect the manifestations of 
the Lord in great appearances, until we own 
and receive Him in the smallness of the seed. 

The sparks of man’s kindling will never 
light him to God. The garments of man’s 
righteousness will never clothe him. 

We must pass through the wilderness to 
the holy hill of God, and inward temple; not 
raise up a building of our own, in the confi- 
dence of our own forward spirits, and reason- 
ings upon scripture words, without the pres- 
ence of God’s Spirit. 

He that would see the things of God, must 
receive from Him the eye. 

Dublin, Ind., 8th mo. 23, 1870. 


——— +s 


China. 

Our author accompanied some of herfriends 
to see the “Great Wall,” and some of Mon- 
goliabeyondit. Wehave room for but a few 
unconnected sketches of the trip. 

“ At Cha-taou we breakfasted, and then 
went on rather more than fifteen miles to 
Huai-lai-hoien, where, at the ‘Inn of Widely- 
dispersed Righteousness,’ we dined and slept. 
The jujube-trees along our road were numer- 
ous, and scented the air delightfully. There 
must have been a fine bridge at the entrance 
of the pretty little town, judging by the re- 
mains now left. At this time of year, when 
the crops are bright and young, and the foli- 
age of the trees enlivens the mud walls, these 
towns are rather pretty; but they must be 
dreary as Nieuchuang or Tientsing, when 
the crops are off the ground, and everything 
of the same dull, mud tint. 

The 24th was not a very interesting day’s 
march. Ten miles of stony, dusty, barren 
road, brought us to a little village, where we 
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breakfasted at the ‘Inn of Lofty Sound.’ In|and heat, we arrived in the evening at Chan 
the afternoon we had another ten miles of|chia-kou, (in Mongol ‘ Khalgan,’) a large tow 


much the same kind of road, but gradually |just inside the wall. A tremendous thunde 


rising, and approaching the hills. 

25th. Seventeen miles of sandy plain to 
Hsin-iang-chiu-pu, the road running beside 
the Yang-ho, (Sheep river). Hills of intense 
sterility, but fine outline, on either side. * * 
As we proceeded, our road became merely a 
track, cut through solid rock, over which the 
mules managed to keep their feet wonderfully. 
Before leaving the sandy plain, we had no- 
ticed many large pieces of madrepore lying 
about, and now came upon the region of coal. 
We met many mules and donkeys laden with 
the coal, which is said to be very fine. We 
had no opportunity of judging of its merits. 
The mining process is remarkably simple. A 
hole is dug in the side of the hill—if coal ap- 
pears within a certain distance it is taken 
out; if not, another hole is tried a little fur- 
ther off, leaving the surface of the hill with 
the appearance of having been prepared for 
the reception of plants or shrubs. 

Our afternoon’sride was suffocatingly dusty 
to Hsuen-hwa-fu, a large town, where we put 
up at an inn, rejoicing in the title of ‘Precious 
Perfection.’ Though not quite realizing that 
idea, it was clean and tidy, with numerous 
cartoons, bearing happy omens and sentences 
of cheerful import, hung round the rooms and 
painted on the walls. We had hoped to have 
obtained some ice at this large place, but, on 
inquiring for it, were informed that the ice- 


storm, which we fortunately escaped, ha 
turned the street, down which the road to o 
inn lay, into a river, wherein all the juveni 
population were disporting themselves, pac 
dling about up to their knees, and appara ; 
in a state of entire enjoyment. he reg 
river, which runs beside the town, we cross@ 
by a very fine, seven-arch bridge, with frum 
and animals carved alternately at the to 
of each stone upright of the parapet. 4 
wooden arch-way, with two square stone pl 
lars on the inside, stand at either end. | 

27th. Our ‘Inn of the Five Woods,’ boas e4 
but scanty accommodation, though appa 
ently much frequented. Fortunately for 4 
in our small rooms, the storm had cleared thi 
air, or the heat would have been insufferable 

All this day processions were passing by 
going to a temple outside the city, to pra; 
for rain. It appeared to be a service of ht 
miliation, for many of those forming the pr¢ 
cession wore the kang, a wooden board, wor 
round the neck of criminals. Others wor 
wreaths, and carried banners, arms, a sort 
small halberd, small shrines with figures ¢ 
Bhudha, and various other things. Dronin 
instruments of the bag-pipe kind were play 
ing the whole time. In the afternoon w 
took a walk through neatly-kept kitchen 
gardens outside our inn, which is not in th 
actual town, to the river, now a mere stream 
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house was not opened till the sixth-day of|from the other side of which the view of th 
the sixth month: so that, however hot the|mountains and the Great Wall towers on on 
weather, until the 16th of July, (the Chinese|side, and the town and handsome bridge o 
New Year being in February,) no ice could be|the other, was very good. 
procured. Tradition versus comfort is the| We were here three days. Mr. B. washer 
rule in China. During the great heat which|to have left us, en route for Russia across th 
prevails at this season, these Chinese inns can-|steppes! but he changed his mind, and agree 
not be considered comfortable abodes. The|to continue sharing our fortunes for the nex 
visitors’ rooms are often in close proximity to|few days, as we then hoped to reach Joho 
the servants’ quarters, and kitchen, whence|the Imperial hunting-ground. But his came 
the odors are detestable: while at night the|drivers, who were to have met him here, ha 
constant chattering and movement among|decamped, and taken the camels with them 
the Chinese, added to the oppressive and dis-|Other arrangements had, therefore, to be dis 
agreeable atmosphere, rendered sleep out of|cussed with the Russian agent who reside 
the question. here. This gentleman came to breakfast on 
26th. A ride of thirteen miles through a/morning. Ashespoke neither English, Frene 
desert-like, sandy plain, with one little, bright}nor German, it was fortunate that Mr. M 
band of green marking the course of the|could speak a little Russian, or they woul 
river, brought us to a Pass between walls of|have had to converse in Chinese ; asomewha 
lava-like rock, with the remains of a very|round-about way in which for Europeans t 
fine paved road ascending it. On reaching|communicate their ideas. 
the top, we found ourselves within sight of| This halt was an opportunity for settin 


the Great Wall of China; or, rather, of the 
numerous towers built upon it. The wall it- 
self, at this part, is much ruined, and seldom 
visible ; but upon almost every peak of the 
mountain range, which here bounds the view, 
stands a tower, by which one ¢an trace its 
course. People who have visited the Ming 
tombs, often say that they have seen the 
Great Wall; but thisis a mistake. There are 
many walls, or portions of wall, built like 
outworks of the Great Wall, in that neigh- 
borhood, but the actual wall cannot be seen 
in this direction before arriving here. Stretch- 
ing away to the foot of the mountains was a 
plain, with clumps of trees dispersed over it, 
indicating the presence of groups of houses, 
or a small village. In one of these, Maou-yu- 
lin, we breakfasted at an unusually clean inn, 
with the court-yard covered in with matting, 
which formed a grateful shade after the glare 
and dust. 

After a ride of ten miles in the same dust 


various little matters to rights in our trave 
ling gear. Washer-women were, of cours¢ 
not to be found on our road, and Mr. B. im 
proved the occasion by attempting som 
laundry work. The result was, that white si 
pocket handkerchiefs re-appeared of a beav 
tifully mottled magenta, having been washe 
with flannel shirts of that color. I was hardl: 
more fortunate. Pocket-handkerchiefs we 
all that I attempted, but their appearane 
was not admirable, as the only substitute fo 
ironing that Lucian [their servant] could dé 
vise, was to put them between the kang an 
a board, and sit upon them! I was mo 
successful in the manufacture of a eroche 
needle out. of a bit of bamboo, and, by it 
help, of some wicks for a opiate belong 
ing to Mr. B.’s coffee-pot. The latter artiel 
was a great stand-by, and always furnishe 
one satisfactory incident in our meal, how 
ever meagre our fare might otherwise b 
Tea was the only thing we were sure of fin¢ 
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in the Chinese inns. Having to carry 
ery single thing with us, it was very desir- 
le to be content with as little as possible ; 
d we therefore trusted as much as we dared 
the food of the country, and were some- 


quence.” 

An extract, showing the change from Chi- 
se neatness—outside the wall—must close 
yr notice of China, as we wish to add some- 
hat of our author’s impressions of Japan. 
“Right miles that evening brought us to 
an-shan-tu, where we took up our abode in 
place that would have amused most of our 
iends at home, if they could have taken a 
yep at us through Fortunatus’ glass. Our 
vacious banqueting hall, which was also my 
ther’s room, wasa cow-house! out of which 
9 had turned two unfortunate little calves, 
no did not at all understand our dislike to 
‘eir society. In one corner was a pile of 
ibaked bricks, and on top of the pile vari- 
is oil-jars, of which the odor was by no 
ans agreeable, and some blocks of wood, 
ith iron spikes, which formed the candela- 
*a of the establishment. In another corner 
ere six spare cart-wheels, and a pile of 
‘ooden pitchforks. The wall, against which 
as suspended a hanging shelf, was adorned 
‘ith old clothes, hats, boots, baskets, veget- 
oles, dried herbs, grass, hemp, and bunches 
? onions. We had seats, but to make use of 
aem put one’s powers of balancing to the test. 
hey consisted simply of a piece of branch, 
moothed off a little, and fixed on four legs, 


ever, everything is bearable, and most things 
are enjoyable. In the plain, where one is al- 
most suffocated in the small, close inns, the 
scenery must be very interesting or beautiful 
to compensate for so much discomfort ; but 
on the plateau it is as different as possible.” 
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NINTH MONTH 10, 1870. 


The intelligent mind, which is awake to 
what is transpiring in the world, must feel a 
deep, though sad, interest in the solemn events 
which are now taking place on the continent 
of Europe. We refer to the fearful contest 
between France and Prussia. It is natural 
that transactions of such magnitude, and in- 
volving possible consequences of such great 
importance to the future welfare of the na- 
tions, should arouse an eager curiosity to 
know what is being done at the seat of war. 
That wonderful invention, the ocean tele- 
graph, enables us to gratify this desire for the 
most recent news, and our afternoon news- 
papers often contain notices of battles fought 


be full of the knowledge of the_Lord as the 
waters cover the sea.” 


In reply to the inquiry made by “A Con- 
stant Reader,” in our last number, respecting 
“The Testimony of the Society of Friends on 
the Continent of America,” issued in 1829, we 
have ascertained that a few copies still remain 
on hand at Friends’ Bookstore, 304 Arch St. 


The following names of Friends, who have 
long acted as Agents for “The Friend,” were 
unintentionally omitted in the list published 
in the 52d No. of the last volume. 

Ohio. 
Edward Stratton, Kast Carmel P. O. 
John M. Smith, Smyrna oe 
Stephen Hobson, Bartletts 
Indiana. 
James Woody, Thorntown, Boone Co. 
Lowa. 
Amos Battey, Hesper. 
Richard Mott, Viola. 
New Jersey. 
William Carpenter, Salem. 
New York. 
Joshua Haight, Somerset. 
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in the interior of Europe on the morning of| John A. Potter, Perry City. 


the same day. ‘Thus the excitement attend- 
ing the war becomes rapidly spread, and un- 
less we carefully watch over the workings of 
our hearts, we may gradually become imbued 
with a warlike spirit, feeling a degree of exul- 
tation at the success of one party or the other, 


ke a wood-cutter’s block, the legs by no 
neans necessarily of the same length, nor 


and lose that christian covering of the spirit, 
in which we recognize all men as brethren, 


and seek the welfare of all. 

In another part of this paper will be found 
a timely and well-written address from the 
Committees of the London and American 
Peace Societies. It is pleasant to notice the 
advocacy of correct views on this subject, as 
indicated thereby. 

Nothing however, we believe, which rests 
only upon the reason and will of man, will 
suftice to preserve the nations in the hour of 
nuch by crowding into the inn-yard to stare, temptation, from joining with that disposition 
which was very disagreeable to more senses] 8° natural to the unregenerate mind, ofreveng- 
han one. But here we met with no annoy- ing supposed Injuries, or resisting expected 
ce whatever. The cattle-yard was just assaults. That reliance upon Divine Provi- 
yutside our rooms, and when we requested dence, which comes only through the opera- 
hat the animals might be moved further off,| ton of living faith in the soul, must be more 
she man who was driving them, rather ques- and more known in the hearts of individuals 
joned whether there was another place in| composing the nations, before their rulers can 
which to bestow them conveniently. When|be expected so to put their trust in Him 
told, after a little demur on his part, that the who ruleth among the kingdoms of men, as 

ntleman thought it would keep him awake to lay aside all outward defences. The dis- 
all night if he had so much noise close by, he} positions to war must be overcome in the 
answered quite civilly, ‘Oh, well, if the gen- hearts of men more generally —those disposi- 
tleman can’t sleep, that’s another matter,’ and| tions from whence wars and fightings proceed 
turned them out at once, though with an ex- —hbefore the time can come when nations shal! 
pression of great astonishment on his coun-| not learn war any more. Can any one doubt 
tenance. that if the inhabitants of France and Prussia 
It was most amusing to see Lucian’s face had been generally true followers of the 
as we arrived at the various degrees of rough,| Prince of Peace, the lamentable war now 
rougher, and roughest inns on our road. A|raging between them would not have broken 
Sort of halfwonder why people, who might out? How does it behove all, therefore, who 
Stay quietly at home if they chose, should| profess the christian name, so to watch over 
wander about in such discomfort, and put|their own hearts, as to know Christ’s govern- 
themselves into the holes and corners of the ment really set up there, and a willingness 
world; and at the same time a half-conde-| produced in them even to endure suffering 
scending, half-pitying determination that, and persecution, rather than to awexre from 
Since we were so foolish, he would do his best, | @ faithful maintainance of Christ’s precepts, 

nder all adverse circumstances, to improve] until a righteous testimony against war pre- 
matters. Right well he worked on all occa-|vails in the earth. Thus would the day be 
sions, only now and then giving way to a 

ttle quiet sarcasm. In such a climate, how- 


rmly fastened. My room opened into this 
me, and seemed to be a sort of store-room, 
vincipally filled with the fuel of the estab- 
shment,—skins, oil-jars, green hide, sieves 
nd rolls and bundles of very greasy, dirty, 
vinter clothing. B.and M. had a smallroom 
n the vicinity of the kitchen. The people 
n these out-of-the-way regions are much more 
ivil and pleasant than in the large Chinese 
owns. There sometimes they annoyed us 


Massachusetts. 
William B. Oliver, Lynn. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrran.— When the French army commanded by 
Marshal MacMahon left Chalons last week by way of 
Rheims to Bethel, there was the opportunity of trans- 
porting the entire force to Paris by the northerly rail- 
way route, and this movement might probably have 
been made before the arrival of any large Prussian force. 
It was however concluded to press eastward and relieve 
Bazaine, who had been prevented from leaving Metz 
by the army of General Steinmetz. In carrying out 
this plan MacMahon was overtaken by the Prussians, 
whose larger armies were advanced and interposed be- 
tween those under Bazaine and himself. Severe engage- 
ments followed on the 30th and 31st ult. and first instant, 
at Beaumont, Morozon and Cavignon, both Prussians 
and French suffering heavy losses. The final result of 
the fiercely contested struggle was, that the French 
army was utterly defeated and took refuge in Sedan. 
It was soon seen that this position was untenable, as the 
Prussians had taken possession of the heights which 
commanded the town, and nothing was left but to sur- 
render to the conquerors. The following dispatch was 
sent by the King of Prussia to Berlin: “ Before Sedan, 
France, Friday, Sept. 2, 123, p.m. <A capitulation, 
whereby the whole army at Sedan are prisoners of war, 
has just been concluded with General Wimpfen, com- 
manding, instead of Marshal MacMahon who is wound- 
ed. The Emperor surrendered himself to me. As he 
has no command, and left everything to the Regent at 
Paris; his residence I shall appoint after an interview 
with him.” P 

After MacMahon’s army had received the last rein- 
forcement of 50,000 troops, it was estimated at Paris to 
number 200,000 men. It was greatly reduced in the 
final battles, and as some of them took place near the 
Belgian frontier, many were forced across the line where 
they were disarmed and taken prisoners by the Belgian 
troops stationed there to watch the issue of the conflict. 
The Independence Belge of the 5th says, when Sedan sur- 
rendered it contained 70,000 soldiers. Last night 15,000 
more surrendered to the Prussians; and 30,000 took 
refuge in Belgium. From these figures it infers that 
MacMahon’s army, when driven into Sedan, was re- 
duced to 115,000 men. 

While MacMahon was unavailingly contending with 
superior numbers, Bazaine made another determined 
effort to join him, but like all previous ones it was frus- 
trated and attended with serious losses. 

The Pall Mall Gazette says: “The news will be re- 
garded as final. If the Emperor hopes, by a hastily 
finished up peace, to find means to transfer the throne 
to his son, it is the last greatest delusion of a life of de- 
lusions. He may find it easier to begin than to end a 


hastened when . nation shall not lift up the]war. Peace is by no means yet certain. There is no 
sword against nation,” and “the earth shall! government to make peace. Imperialism is dead, and 
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an Orleans government or a republic can hardly begin 
by asurrender. France has, for the first time, to act. 
Her eyes are for the first time opened.” 

A Brussels dispatch of the 3d says: The number of 
French soldiers within Belgian territory on Friday was 
about 10,000. All laid down their arms, and were then 
conveyed to Namur. They brought along 400 artillery 
wagons, two guns and 1000 horses. + E 

The strange infatuation of the Parisians continued 
up to the 3d inst. The Official Journal of that day re- 
presents every event of the campaign as a success of the 
Emperor. A majority of the Paris papers considered 
an attack upon Paris impossible. The Prussians could 
not move upon the capital with MacMahon and Bazaine 
and their immense forces in the rear. 

On the 4th the Council of Ministers issued their pro- 
clamation announcing that a great misfortune had come 
upon the country, that MacMahon and his army had 
surrendered to the Prussians, and that the Emperor 
was among the prisoners. ‘This cruel reverse,” they 
say, “will not shake our courage.. Paris is to-day in a 
complete state of defence. The military forces of the 
country will be organized in a few days. A new army 
will be under the walls of Paris. Another army is 
forming on the banks of the Loire.” 

As soon as the proclamation of the Ministers an- 
nouncing the capture of the Emperor and the capitula- 
tion of the army spread through Paris, the excitement 
among the people became indescribable. On the 5th 
the Corps Legislatif, by an unanimous vote, declared 
the forfeiture of the throne by the Bonaparte family. 
All the streets leading to the building in which the 
Corps Legislatif meets were crowded with armed men, 
and shouts of “ Vive la Republique” were heard on all 
sides. The Imperial arms in front of shops, and signs 
or medals bearing the Imperial effigy were torn down 
by the infuriated mob. Minister Washburne_ tele- 
graphed to the Department of State at Washington 
that the empire is ended. : 

The mob quickly became uncontrollable. The Palace 
of the Tuilleries was invaded by them, the throne torn 
down, and every thing marked with the Napoleonic in- 
signia destroyed, and the busts, statues and pictures of 
the Bonaparte family were carried away and cast into 
the river Seine. 

In obedience to the popular will most tumultuously 
expressed, the opposition members of the Corps Legis- 
latif met and declared the establishment of a Republic, 
with a provisional government of national defence, com- 
posed of eleven members, all deputies of Paris, viz: 
Arago, Cremieux, Jules Favre, Jules Ferry, Gambetta, 
Garnier Pages, Glois Bezoin, Pelleton, Picard, Roche- 
fort and Jules Simon. General Trochu is ordered to 
continue in the exercise of the powers of governor of 
Paris, and is appointed Minister of War in place of 
General Palikao. It is understood the new government 
will convoke the Constituent Assembly. Seals have 
been placed on the doors of the Corps Legislatif. 

The Paris journals, without exception, urge the na- 
tion to make an unyielding defence, and declare the 
dismemberment of France to be impossible. 

The Prussian armies are moving towards Paris, and 
on the 4th the advance was at St. Quentin, seventy 
miles west of Mezieres and eighty miles from Paris. 

The King of Prussia, after an interview with -Napo- 
leon, assigned Williamshof, near Cassel, as the place of 
his detention for the present. His son, the Prince Im- 
perial, who was also taken at Sedan, will accompany 
him, and the Empress Eugenie, it is stated, has obtained 
permission from the Prussian government to be with 
them, without being considered a prisoner herself. 

An Amsterdam dispatch of the 5th, at 7 P. M., says, 
it is reported that Metz has capitulated, and 123,000 
French troops have there surrendered to the Prussians. 

The bombardment of Strasburg has been suspended. 
The inhabitants have suffered dreadfully from the siege, 
the fine public library has been destroyed, and the 
famous Cathedral greatly injured. 

It is arranged that the Italian government will gar- 
rison Rome, virtually ending the Pope’s temporal 
power. 

London, 9th mo. 5th. 
1862, 88}; ten forties, 83}. 

Liverpool. Middling uplands cotton, 93d. ; Orleans 
9¢d. California wheat, 10s, 3d. per cental ; red winter, 
9s. 8d.; red spring, 8s. 5d. a 8s. 6d. 

Unitep Srares.—The Public Debt was further de- 
creased $13,403,325 during the 8th month, and now 
amounts to $2,355,921,150. This is +83,407,327 less 
than it was six months ago. The Treasury holds $139,- 
640,655, of which ~102,504,705 isin coin. Bonds issued 
to the Pacific Railroads, and included in the debt, 
amount to #64,618,832. 

The customs receipts for the week ending 8th mo. 


Consols, 91}. U. S. 5-20’s, 
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23d, amounted to #4,598,798, of which $3,392,599 were 
received in New York, 

The mortality in Philadelphia last week was 335. Of 
this number, 36 died of consumption of the lungs ; 6 of 
disease of the heart ; 22 of marasmus ; 11 of old age; 11 
of typhoid fever ; 15 of convulsions ; 10 of scarlet fever; 
4 of inflammation of the lungs; 7 of congestion of the 
brain ; 21 of debility; 4 of apoplexy; 4 of croup; 2 of 
congestion of the lungs; 4 of diphtheria ; and 9 of diar- 
rheea. 

The mean temperature of the Eighth month, accord- 
ing to the record kept at the Pennsylvania Hospital, 
was 78,82 deg., the highest during the month 95 deg., 
and the lowest 61 deg. The rain fall of the month was 
5.11 inches. The mean temperature of the three sum- 
mer months of 1870 has been 78.88 deg., which is the 
highest during 81 years. The lowest summer mean 
occurred in 1816, and was only 66 degrees. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 5th inst. New York—American gold, 1144. 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 114}; ditto, 5-20’s 1868, 1103; ditto, 
10-40’s, 106. Superfine flour, $4.50 a $5; finer brands, 
$5.25 a $9. No. 3 Chicago spring wheat, $1 a $1.05; 
No. 2 do. $1.08 a $1.10; No. 1 Milwaukie, #1.18; red 
western, 71.25; amber State, $1.31; white southern, 
41.55. New Ohio oats, 48 a 52 cts. Western rye, 85 
a 86 cts. Mixed corn, 81 a 84 cts.; sound yellow, 89 a 
90 cts. Middling cotton, 20 cts. Philadelphia.—Super- 
fine flour, $5.25 a $5.50; finer brands, $5.75 a $8.50. 
Red wheat, #1.35 a $1.41. Yellow corn, 95 a 97 cts. ; 
western mixed, 86 a 88 cts. Oats, 52 cts. Timothy 
seed, $5.75 a $6. The arrivals and sales of beef cattle 
at the Avenue Drove-yard were large reaching 3200 
head. Extra sold at 83 a 9 cts., a few choice 9% cts. ; 
fair to good, 7 a 8 ets., and common, 4% a 6 cts. per lb. 
gross. About 13,000 sheep sold at 43 a 6} cts. per Ib. 
gross, and 3000 hogs at $13.75 and $14.25 per 100 Ibs. 
net. Baltimore.-—Amber Maryland wheat, $1.50 a $1.60; 
fair to good red, $1.25 a $1.40; winter red western, 
$1.30 a $1.33. Yellow corn, 83 a 95 cts. Oats, 48 a 50 
cts. : 

RECEIPTS. 

Received from Joshua Jefferis, Pa., $2, vol. 44; 
from Royal Woodward, N. Y., +2, vol. 44; from Jehu 
L. Kite, Agent, O., $2, vol. 44, and for Rebecca Wool- 
man, Achsah Hall, Lindsey Cobb, Jos. Lynch, Jos. 
Painter, Eliza Ann Fogg, Isaac Carr, John H. Stanley, 
James H. Crew, Mary Warrington, Thos. B, Woolman, 
Robt. Ellyson, Jr., and Edwin Fogg, $2 each, vol. 44, 
for Lydia Warrington, +2, to No. 18, vol. 45, and for 
Benj. Ellyson and Webster Ellyson, Io., $2 each, vol. 
44; from Mary E. Pim, Pa., $2, vol. 44; from Charles 
Burton, Pa., $2, vol. 44; from Isaae Heacock, Pa., »2, 
vol. 44, and for Hannah Henrie, $2, vol. 44; from John 
A. Potter, Agent, N. Y., +2, vol. 44, and for Sarah B. 
Bowerman, Robt. W. Wright, and Freelove Owen, N. Y., 
and David Titus, Pa., $2 each, vol. 44; from Henry 
Wood, N.J., 22, vol. 44, and for J. Henry Wood, Lydia 
D. Ely, and Deborah Satterthwaite, 72 each, vol. 44; 
from Jesse Yarnall, Pa., per H. Y., #2, vol. 44; from 
Henry Clark, O., $4, vols. 44 and 45; from Joseph 
Stanton, O., $4, vols. 44 and 45; from Thos. Kite, O., 
2, vol. 44; from Thomas Yarnall, Pa., per Dr. C. E., 
~2, vol. 44; from Ellis Winner, O., 12, vol. 44; from 
Nicholas D. Tripp, N. Y., +2, vol. 44; from Daniel 
Williams, Agent, O., for Asa Branson, Isaac Mitchell, 
Jos. Walker, John C. Hoge, Jacob Holloway, Pusey 
Wood, Sarah Purviance, Juliann H. Branson, Mary 
Ann Holloway, Mary Chandler, Mary Holloway, and 
Joseph H, Branson, $2 each, vol. 44, and for Aaron 
Branson, 73, to No, 52, yol. 44; from Alex. L. McGrew, 
fo., $2, vol. 44, and for Simon O. MeGrew, and Naney 
L. Thompson, +2 each, vol. 44; from Thos, Passmore, 
Pa., +2, vol. 44; from Henry Knowles, Agent, N. Y., 
for David Peckham, Lorenzo Rockwell, John J. Peck- 
ham, John P. Carpenter, and Chester A. Weaver, $2each, 
vol. 44; from William Hancock, Pa., 2, vol. 44; from 
Richard P. Gibbons, Dei., 72, vol. 44; from George 
Brinton, Pa., >2, vol. 44; from Asa Garretson, Agent, 
O., 2, vol. 44, and for Rachel Green, Sam’! Walton, 
Catharine Wilson, Benj. Hoyle, Barelay Smith, Geo. 
Tatum, Edmund Bailey, Elisha Doudna, John Thom- 
oson, Joseph W. Doudna, Ephraim Williams, M. D., 
Jesse K. Livezey, John Bundy, Armelia Garretson, Sarah 
Bundy, Isaac Lightfoot, Aaron Frame, Esther Wilson, 
Matilda Parker and Henry C, Lewis, $2 each, vol. 44, 
for Jos. Doudna, $2, to No. 82, vol. 44, and for Francis 
Davis, 2, to No. 33, vol. 45; from Rich’d Mott, Agent, 
Lo., $2, vol. 44, and for Eli Hodgin, John Hodgin, Wm. 
P. Deweese, Joseph Embree, Wm. Pierpont, Thomas C. 
Battey, and Thomas E. Bundy, $2 each, vol. 44; from 
James W. McGrew, Agent, O., $2, vol. 44, and for John 
Hoyle, John Hoyle, Jr., Mark Willits, Nathan Hussey, 
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and James A. McGrew, $2 each, vol. 44; from Wils 
Hall, O., for Mount Pleasant Boarding School, $1, 
No. 52, vol. 44, and for Mary P. Smith, Ind., #2, ve 
44; from Mary H. Raley, for Jonathan Fawcett, Jose 
P. Lupton, Elisha Sidwell, Israel Steer, Joseph Rale 
Asa Raley, and Benj. Hoyle, Jr., O., and Lindley - 
Steer, Io., $2 each, vol. 44, and for Branson D. Sidwel 
O., $2, to No. 18, vol. 44; from James Smedley, Phila 
~2, vol. 44, and for Samuel W. Smedley, Phila., Sara 
Haines, and Samuel Large, N. J., 72 each, vol. 44 
Earl Hallock, N. Y., per Alfred King, Agent, 22, vol 
44; from Rufus Churchill, N.S., 22, vol. 44; | fron 
Lydia Heald, Io., $2, vol. 44; from Sarah Heald, Io. 
$6, to No. 52, vol. 44; from John M. Saunders, N. J. 
$2, vol. 44; from Benj. W. Passmore, Agent, Pa., 3! 
vol. 44, and for Sarah Larkin, Rebecca Larkin, Cale 
E. Thomas, Harvey Thomas, and Samuel Hewes, Pa 
and Amanda Gallemore, O., +2 each, vol. 44; from R 
J. Allen, for Lydia G. Allen, Geo. B. Allen, Joshua G 
Allen, M. D., and Nathan Garrett, Pa., +2 each, vol 
44; from Charles Cooper, Pa., $2, vol. 44; from Wm. ; 
Townsend, Agent, Pa., for Sarah Yarnall and Rebeee 
Conard, Elizabeth S. Thomas, Phineas Pratt, Benjamis 
Hoopes, Sarah C. Passmore, Joshua T. Ballinger, E 
Malin Hoopes, Jacob Parker, Samuel R. Kirk, Johi 
W. Townsend, John Forsythe, Jr., Isaiah Kirk, ane 
Thos. Thorp, $2 each, vol. 44, for J. Preston Thomas 
2, to No. 23, vol. 45, and for Dr. Geo. Thomas, #2, t 
No. 24, vol. 45; from M. M. Morlan, Agent, O., fo 
Wm. Darlington, Ruth Stanley, Stacy Cook, Sr., Dan’ 
Boulton, Amos Faweett, Samuel Street, Richard FE 
Fawcett, Mark Bonsall, Wm. Bonsall, Benj: Antrim 
Josiah Fawcett, Theoph. Morlan, Jane Heald, Hanna! 
Bonsall, Mary J. French, Geo. Blackburn, Elizabet 
Reeve, Aaron Stratton, Frederick Maerkt, Elizabet! 
Faweett, and Abigail Ware, $2 each, vol. 44, and fe 
Charles W. Satterthwaite, $2, to No. 19, vol. 45; fron 
Jacob Edge, Pa., $2, vol. 44, and for Sarah Hoopes an 
Townsend Hoopes, $2 each, vol. 44; from Job Huestis 
O., $2, vol. 44; from Benj. D. Stratton, Agent O.; fo 
Josiah Cameron and Barclay Stratton, #2 each, vol. 44 
from Wm. C. Ivins, N. J., $2, vol. 44; from Lewi 
Passmore, Pa., 42, vol. 44; from Murray Shipley, O 
$2, vol. 44; from John Brantingham, O., +2, vol. 4 
and for Samuel Carr and Isaac Cope, $2 each, vol. 44 
from Benj. Hayes, Pa., +2, vol. 44; from Joseph W 
Hibbs, Pa., $2, vol. 44; from Geo. D. Smith, O., 3: 
vol. 44, and for Jemima Edwards, #2, vol. 44. 


Remittances received after Fourth-day morning will ne 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. | 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 

The Winter Srssron of this Institution will open o 
Second-day, the 31st of Tenth month next. 

Parents and others intending to send children to th 
School, are requested to make early application t 
AARON SHARPLEss, Superintendent, whose address j 
“Street Road P. O., Chester Co., Pa.’ When mor 
convenient, application may be made to CHARLES ¢ 
ALLEN, Treasurer, or to Jacob Smedley, No. 304 Are 
St., Philadelphia. 


kee Parents and Guardians of pupils now -at th 
School are reminded that the second payment for th 
present session is now dué; and it will be an accomme 
dation if all who can conveniently do so, will pay it c 
remit it to the Superintendent or Treasurer. 


EVENING SCHOOLS FOR ADULT COLORE 
PERSONS. 
Teachers are wanted for the Men’s and Women’ 
Schools, to open about the 1st of Tenth month. 

Application may be made to 
Elton B. Gifford, No. 28 North Third St. 
Thomas Elkinton, No. 118 Pine St, 
Ephraim Smith, No. 1013 Pine St. ° 
George J. Scattergood, No. 413 Spruce St. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—Josuva H. Wor 

nGron, M. D. it A 
Application for the Admission of Patients ma: 
made to the Superintendent, to Joun E. Carr Cle 
of the Board of Managers, No. 1313 Pine Street, Phi 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board, 


. Diep, in this city, Eighth mon 
RANSON, Jr., in the 28th year of his age. A mem 
of Western District Monthly Meeting. 
PAID 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER. 
No, 422 Walnut Street, 


th 14th, 1870, To 


